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with leaves turned over caprichiously in dismembred fractions, but
throughout, the whole drift, weight, and height of his workes set
before the apprensive eyes of his judge/ Then shall we perceive
the true merit of Chapman's masterpiece. From end to end it
gives proof of an abounding life, a quenchless energy. There is a
grandeur and spirit in Chapman's rendering, not unworthy the
original, 'of all bookes extant in all kinds the first and best/ The
long, swinging line of fourteen syllables, chosen for the Iliad, is
the fairest representative of Homer's majestic hexameters, and it
is matter for regret that Chapman preferred the heroical distich
in his rendering of the Odyssey. Moreover, Chapman claimed an
advantage over his fellows in that he translated his author without
a French or Latin intermediary. His knowledge of Greek was not
impeccable. Errors due to ignorance or haste are not infrequent,
nor need they cause us surprise, if it be true, as he asserts, that he
translated the last twelve books in fifteen weeks. As little need
they incur our censure. If Chapman, the scholar, sometimes
nodded, Chapman, the poet, was ever awake, and his version of
Homer will ever remain one among the masterpieces of his age
and country.
In his prefaces, he vindicates both Homer and himself from the
detraction of enemies. Admitting proudly that his manner of
writing is 'farre fecht, and, as it were, beyond sea," he defends, as
well he may, his * varietie of new wordes/ If' my countrey language
were an usurer/ says he, ' hee would thanke me for enriching him.'
Chaucer had more new words than any man since him need devise,
and therefore for currant wits to crie from standing* braines, like a broode of
Frogs from a ditch, to have the ceaseless flowing1 river of our tongue turnde
into their Frogpoole, is a song- farre from their arrogation of sweetnes.
And, ready as he was, in his 'harmlesse and pious studie,'
to esteem the policies and wisdoms of his enemies at no more
value than a musty nut, he was readier still to champion the fame
of Homer, especially against the 'soule-blind Scaliger* and his
* palsied diminuation/ He did not belittle the beauty of the
Aeneid9 but, with perfect truth, declared that Homer's poems
were ' writ from a free furie/ Vergil's out of a * courtly, laborious,
and altogether imitatorie spirit* In brief, he was loyal alike in
commentary and interpretation, and, as he hailed Homer 'the
Prince of Poets/ so he himself may justly be styled the prince
of poetical translators. But even he had his forerunners. In
1579 Tbonias Purfootegave to English what he calls The Crouneof
Homer's Works, or TJie JBattel of tlie Frogge$ and Myce, and, ia